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ABSTRACT 

This guide is intended to be a first-time, general 
introduction to employee involvement for trade unionists — local 
leaders, stewards, and rank-and-file members. It makes no attempt to 
be comprehensive, but instead raises the major issues concerning 
employee involvement framed in trade union terms. Part I looks at the 
kinds of employee involvement programs that exist in the United 
States. The history of employee involvement is discussed in Part II. 
Part III looks at three different models of employee involvement in 
Japan, Germany, and Sweden. Its popularity is addressed in Part IV. 
Part V considers ways that programs become established in unionized 
workplaces. Part VI discusses how the implementation of an employee 
involvement program will affect the local. In Part VII, ways to 
safeguard the union and ensure that the program serves the members* 
interests are suggested. Part VIII considers the alternatives to 
strong union involvement in the initial stages of the program. Part 
IX describes what can be expected the first year of the program. Part 
X, Conclusions, is followed by a listing of resources. (7LB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the last decade we have witnessed an explosion in a wide 
variety of programs vAikh can be considered under the general 
concept of Employee Invohrement. If present trends continue, a 
significant majority of American workers, many of them union 
members, will encounter some form of Employee Involvement in 
their workplace. 

With the popularity of Quality Circles, Quality of Worklifc, 
and other such programs, we have also seen a significant increase in 
the materials written about Employee Involvement. /\Ithough large 
Lumbers of these programs take place in unionized settings, few 
materials are of practical help to trade unionists. This is especially 
true for local leaders, stewards, and rank-and-file members facing 
Employee Involvement for the first time in their workplace. 

A Union Member's Guide... was ^vritten vnth this in mind. 
It is btended to be a first time, general btroduction to Employee 
Involvement for trade unionists. It makes no attempt to be compre- 
hensive, but instead raises the major issues concerning Employee b- 
volvement fi-amed b trade union terms. For if trade unionists decide 
to become bvolved, they will need to do so from an informed basis, 
fully aware of the relationship between their union and Employee 
Involvement. 

The authors would like to thank Judy Heh, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Pennsylvania AFL-QO, and the federation's education 
committee for their assistance b obtainmg supporting funds from 
the MILRITE Council of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. In 
addition, the comments of Bruce Nissen and Charles Micallef were 
extremely helpful. We would also like to acknowledge Jean Griires, 
who aided m the preparation of the manuscript, and Gilbert GaL, 
editor of the department's publication series, \vho assisted in the 
editbg, layout, and design of the Guide. 
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PARTI: 



WE'VE BEEN HEARING MORE AND MORE ABOUT EM- 
PLOYEE INVOLVEMENT. WHAT KINDS OF PROGRAMS 
EXIST IN THE UNITED STATES? 



There are almost as many diCFerent types of programs in operation 
in the U^. today as there are individual work sites and coUective 
bargaining agreements. Fot example, you have: 



Labor-Management P^rtidjMtion Teams (LMPT) 
Employee nulidpation Circles 
Unioa-Management Fomm 
Quality Awarmcss Teams 
Program for Emplogiee PMldpation (VEV) 
Labor-Management Action Groups (LMAG) 
Study Action Teams 



While the names vary from place to place, programs can generally 
be placed in one of four caijgories. Many Employee Invoh^ment 
efforts are actually hybrids, combioing features oi two oi more 
different types of programs. 



QUALITY CIRCLES (QC) 

Quality Circles are small, shop floor problem-solving groups 
composed of hourly employees and supervisors. Based in spedfic 
departments or work areas, they usually focus on questions of 
product quality. In the typical quality circle, a foreman or other first 
line supervisor meets with a group of workers every week or every 
two weeks, usually during working hours. The agenda is open 
ended, although the group's discussions are directed towards 
immediate problems in their particular work area. Circle partici- 
pants rsceive training in problem-sohong techniques and statistical 
methods as well as in basic group (fynanr ;cs. Upon completion of 
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thdr trainingv group members are encouraged to analyze all aspects 
of productkm, including scrap rates, machine breakdown, safety 
problems and even employee absenteeism. Group members discuss 
the issues in their regular meetings and develop suggestions to 
correct the situatunt Group leaders forward the suggestions to the 
appropriate management personneL 

Quality Circles are 
found in both union and non- 
union facilities. In some 
organized work sites, joint 
labor-management commit- 
tees oversee the operation of 
the circles, and union stew- 
ards play an ofiBcial role in 
group meetings. In others, 
the union ad(q)ts the position 
of interested bystander. As 
long as they do not violate 
any aspect of the collective 
bargaining agreement, company 
ofiGdals cau unilateral^ establish 
Q.C.'s in a unionized shop without the 
active involvement of local 
offidals. 

In most organizations circles do not have the authority to 
actually correct the problems they discover. Management retains 
the right to decide which suggestions it will act upon and who will 



Members of QC's have no power to implement 
ideas directly • • • They present them to the 
person in charge of the operation involved, 
usually a middle*level manager, who is free to 
accept or reject the recommendations. 

Mitchell Marks, TTie Question of 

Quality Circles 

make the appropriate changes. Unless Q.C.'s are linked with other 
sorts of programs such as profit sharing; the level of involvement and 
interest usually decreases over time, espeiially if management sho^^ 
any rehictance to implement significant proposals for change. 
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Quality Circles are probably the most common form of 
labor-management cooperation in operation today and differ widely. 
They can be found in the wnionizrd work sites of such major corpo- 
rations as Xerox, Lockheed, and Westin^ouse as weU as in numer- 
ous smaller facilities. On the Federal level. Circles have been 
established in the departments of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Labor 
and Interior, as well as in NASA, the Veterans Administration and 
the Small Business Administration. Non-union employers such as 
IBM and HeiKdett-Packard make extensive use of Quality Circles. 
QCs were also used to defeat an crganizfog drive at a Johnson and 
Johnson plant in New Mexico. 

QUALITY OF WORKLIFE (QWL) 



Quality of Worklife programs demand much higher levels of 
involvement from both hourly and supervisory employees than do 
Quality Circles. The cornerstone of typical QWL effoits are joint 
teams of hourly and management employees. After undergoing 
extensive training in problem-solving techniques and interpersonal 
rdationships, teams analyze various work place problems and come 
tq) witn ways to conect them. The issues they de?l with range from 
the color of rest rooms to the installation of equipment costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. In contrast to Quality Circles 
vAsich do not generally assume direct responsibility for correcting 
problems, QWL teams often develop and implement the necessary 
changes on their own, with management approval. 

Joint labor-management participation on all levels repre- 
sents the foundation of QWL. A steering committee composed of 
equal numbers of workers and supervisors oversees the training and 
operation of the various teams. They usually hire outside consult- 
ants to help in the developmental stages of a program. In many cases 
the steering committee ^ select a certain number of hourly and 
salary employees to serve as facilitators. In addition to actually 
conducting the training for team members, facilitators often ^ume 
the responsibility for the day-to-day operations of a QWL program. 

In unionized work places, local officials may serve on the 
steering committees v/bHc stewards often join departmental teams. 
Given the open-ended nature of most QWL programs, teams often 
find themselves getting involved in issuesi vovered by their contract. 
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It is up to union officials and members to guarantee that changes 
proposed by people invoked in QWL do not infringe on the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement. 



EHPIOYEE INVOLVEnENT PROCESS 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
CARRIERS k THE US. POSTAL SERVICE 




2NKC 
2«SPS 



M/SC 

LksI iltUlt StMr!llfl COHMMttM 
SMUC SUSPS 



FacUltttors 

tNIKC 
I USPS 



Voric-TeMit 
10 Letter Camtrs incMttng et Leett 
I Steward IM - 2 Supervitert 



"^ide-ranging private sector Quality of Worklife programs 
were established between major unions and employers in stcrl, auto, 
telephone and airline industries through nationally negotiated 
agreements. A similar public sector program was set up by the 
National Association of Letter Carriers and the U.S. Postal Service. 
Proctor and Gamble and TRW have used Quality of Worklife 
programs to keep new plants union-free even as they have dosed 
older, unionized facilities. 

io 
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GAIN SHARING 

Gain or productivity sharing combines elements of QC or 
QWL with traditional incentive payment plans. As v^th the other 
programs, they exist in both wiion and non-union companies. Smce 
gain sharing involves issues of production and compensation, local 
officials assume active roles when they are introduced into organized 
plants. 

Scanlon Plans and Rucker Plans are the most widely used. 
A Scanlon Plan includes an employee suggestion system, a network 
of labor-management committees and a plant-wide bonus formula. 
Rucker Plans generally include bonuses and suggestion systems bur 
generally leave out work place committees. 



The Scanlon Plan is based upon the premise 
that management must accept the fact of a 
union organization if the plan is to work . . . 
Not only are union conditions observed but 
because cf the employees sharing in the fruits 
of lower costs or increased output, they receive 
as a bonus amounts vaiying from 6% to 70% 
on top of the union established wage rates. 

Clinton Golden,USWA, 

1952 



Productivity sharing operates on a simple principle. 
Greater profitabilily due to reductions in production costs should be 
shared by both the organization and the iiidividuals who make those 
gains possible. Hourly employees and management personnel work 
together to find ways to reduce costs while increasing product 
quality. A formula is devised which should take into account all 
production costs and realistic profit mar^ns If costs in any particu- 
lar period fall below a certain level, the accumulated savings are 
used for limited capital expenditures and for bonuses to both blue 
collar and white collar employees. 
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The implementation and actual terms of galngh^ring plans 
in unionized plants are usually determmed through collective 
bargaining. In most cases all employees must give their approval 
before a plan goes into operation. To date, formal productivity plans 
have gained only limited acceptance, primarily in plants of less than 
500 people. Major exceptions include the Dana Corporation which 
uses Scanlon plans in all of its production facilities and Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber which has a plan in its Gadsen, Alabama plant. 

SELF-MANAGING WORK TEAMS (SMWT) 

Rooted in Scandinavian experiments with greater employee 
involvement, Self-Managing Work Teams have only been recently 
introduced into the United States. Experts see them as a natural 



STRUCTURE OF AN AUTONOnOUS 
WORK GROUP AT PROCTER & GAMBLE 




I A ttam of worktrs takts rtsponsibtlity for all asptcts of work 
including maintenance and quality control. Managtmont's 
function is to provide the team with necessary resources.] 
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outgrowth of QC and QWL efforts and as a major, new innovation 
in labor-management relations. / «mall group of workers are given 
total responsibilit}' for the oper^^uCii of their particular work site. In 
addition to organizing the pace of work ana maintenance, they 
assume direct responsibility for the scheduling, hiring and disciplin- 
ing of team members. In some cases they develop and oversee their 
own bud*'^' * 

. abers of Self-Managing Work Teams are cross-trained 
CO do a variety of tasks, eliminating the need for job classifications. 
Pay is usually based on levels of skill. There are no automatic raises; 
pay increases are determined by performance evaluations and the 
acquisition of new job skills. Additional compensation derives from 
team bonuses ba^ed on productivity. Since teams elect their own 
leaders, there is little need for first line supervisors. Mid-level 
managers guarantee that the teams have the necessary equipment, 
materials, and personnel to operate effidently. 

The majority of SMWT projects are in non-union sites. 
Majc efforts are currently underway in Digital Equipment's Enfield, 
Connecticut plant and at American Transtech of Jackonsville, 
Florida as well as in many Proctor and Gamble plants. Some 
tentative programs are operating in organized facilities although 
advocates generally argue that there is little need for unions where 
truly effective SMWT are in existence. This theory will will be tested 
at G. M.*s Saturn plant which will be unionized and will heavily rely 
on work teams to produce *ts cars. 
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FART II: 



EMPLOYEi: INVOLVEMENT SOUNDS LIKE IT MIGHT BE A 
GOOD IDEA WHY DIDNT SOMEONE THINK OF IT 
SOONER? 



At vskrious points in American history, working men and women 
took major responsibility for the organization of work on the shop 
floor. In colonial times, five to ten apprentices, journeymen and 
master craftsmen labored side by side, turning out finished goods by 
hand As long as they produced a certain amount of goods each 
week, apprentices and journeymen were free to decide how and 
\Aicn they would work. While sharp conflicts did develop over the 
prices that masters were willing to pay workers, a generaJ sense of 
working together existed in the early shops. 

As the United States expanded in the nineteenth century, 
the development of machines powered by water or steau made it 
possible to move production into large mills and workshops. Facto- 
ries employing first hundreds, then thousands of workers, rei^ced 
artisan shops. Engineers, superintendents and foremen made many 
of the decisions previous^ made by skilled workers. Where possible, 
skilled workers were replaced by unskilled machine operators. 
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The typical factory was run like the Army; supervisors gave 
orders and workers were supposed to follow them without question. 
Workers responded by setting informal quotas on production or by 
negotiating tough work rules in union contracts. 

In order to minimize the amount of workers' control in the 
factory system, engineer Frederick W. Taylor developed his plan for 
''scientific management" in the early 1900's. After studying the way 
different workers performed jobs, Ta^or developed the most 
efficient method for accomplishing a specific task. Based on this 
information, management would set production standards, reward- 
ing workers with bonuses if they achieved those goals. Taylorism 
centralized all control of production into the hands of management. 
Working men and women had only two responsibilities: "do your 
job and collect your pay." 

Some employers found that this top-down approach did not 
work and turned to their employees for input on ways to improve 
production. 



■ in 1904 the Nemst Lamp Company of Pittsburgh 
improved sales 800 percent in 18 months after instituting 
a system of shop councils. 

■ the Nelson Valve Company of Philadelphia 
established an industrial congress composed of 
labor and management representatives that 
formulated proposals for improving product 
quality and wo* king conditions. 

■ in the early 1900's garment manufacturer Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx, Packard Piano Company, The 
Printz-Biederman Company, and White Motor Company 
aU set up various kinds of democratic, worker- 
participation plans. 



Most of these efforts lasted only short periods of time; changes in 
corporate policy or structure led to their termination. 
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During World 
War ! the War Labor 
Board ordered major 
companies such as 
General Electric and 
Bethlehem Steel to estab- 
lish "shop councils" 
composed of hourly 
employees. These 
councils were to meet 
with management to 
discuss such issues as 
productivity, working 
conditions, and the 
reaeational needs of 
workers. While the 
councils met with some 
success, the companies 
eliminated them as soon 
as the war was over. 

"Employee representation" plans were established 
in the 1920*s to prevent unionization rather than to give their 
employees any meaningful say in the process of production. Most 
firms continued to operate as they had before the war, leaving all 
decision making to management. 

The B & O Raikoad was one major exception to this trend. 
In 1923 it came to an aj^eement with the Machinists' Union to set 
up a shop committee plan. The committees were to deal strictly with 
improvmg work and product quality'. Accordmg to one observer: 

"77ic men became very active in observing opportunities for improve- 
ments, working out practical sug^stions and presenting them at their 
local union meetings for submission to shop management." 

The plan worked so well that management accepted 83 
percent of labor's suggestions by 1927. Disagreements eventually 
developed over the sharing of profits that resulted from increased 
output, and many middle-bvel supervisors objected to the access the 
committees had to top management. By the 1930's, the railroads 
O gradually lost interest in such plans. 

ERIC 1 6 
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During the Great Depression of the 1930% new ideas about 
increased worker involvement developed Joseph Scanlon, an 
accountant, and Clinton Golden, of the Steelworkers Organizing 
Committee, came up with a plan to save a small nearfy bankrupt 
steel company by asking the workers to suggest ways to increase 
output and improve efiBdency in exchange for a share of company 
profits. Committees comprised of labor and management represen- 
tatives in each department developed suggestions yAnch were 
forwarded to top management for approval. Seventy five per cent of 
all finflfiri^l gains resulting firom committee suggestions were 
distributed on a regular basis to all but top management personnel. 
Although the plan proved highly successful, only a limited number of 
companies put them into practice. 



Taylorism centralized all control of production 
into the hands of management. Working men and 
women had only two responsibilities: '^Do your 
Job and collect your pay." 



^th Scanlon Plans in mind, CIO President, Philip Murray, 
proposed a bold plan of industrial reorganization in the early 1940's. 
In addition to calling for full labor-management cooperation on the 
shop floor, Murray envisioned unions and companies working 
together in 'Industry Councils" on the national level to improve 
productivity and effidency. 

World War n provided the perfect opportunity to imple- 
ment the Murray plan. Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers' union, suggested modifying the Industry Councils to 
include the establishment of small groups of workers to reorganize 
shop floor production. The War Production Board failed to support 
the Murray-Reuther suggestions. Instead it called for voluntary 
labor-management cooperation. While many committees were 
formed during the war, in most cases management refused to let 
them have any serious input into how work was carried out. 

After the war, neither labor nor industry showed any 
interest in expanding shop floor decision making. Through the 
1960*5, America dominated the world economy. As long as their 
unions continued to negotiate decent settlements, most wage earr :;rs 
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did not question the authority of management over what happened 
on the shop floor. It was only with the deterioration of the U.S. 
economy in the 1970's and 1980's that both workers and managers 
began to show renewed interest in the question of greater employee 
involvement. 
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PART III: 



DONT WORKERS IN OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE MORE OF < 
SAY IN THE DAILY OPERATION OF THEIR WORKPLACES. 
IF SO, WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM THEIR EXPERIENCES? 



In many European countries and Japan, workers have considerable 
input into the everyday operation of their factories and offices. The 
extent of their involvement varies from country to country. We can 
look at three different models to get a better idea of the range of 
possible alternatives available to working men and women in the 
United States. 



When American employers look for examples of Employee 
Involvement, they always refer to Japan. That nation's dramatic 
economic growth in the 1970s and 1980s is attributed, in large part, to 
the atmosphere of cooperation and respect between workers and 
employers in its major industries. Workers, in this view, pledge their 
complete allegiance to their respective firms in exchange for lifetime 
employment, regular wage increases and a wide variety of fringe 
benefits. Loyalty to one's company is equated with loyalty to the 
nation since Japan's very economic survival depends on the ability of 
its corporation to compete successfully in world markets. 

Quality Circles are identified as a major ingredient in the 
Japanese success story. In the years after World War 11, "Made in 
Japan," meant cheap, shoddy, inferior goods. In a major effort to 
become more competitive, Japanese employers adopted the theories 
of William Demming, an American manufacturing specialist, who 
emphasized the need for strict quality control throughout all stages 
of production. Ichiro Ishikawa, an engmeer, developed a plan to 
achieve Demming's goal through the establishment of small groups 
of wage-earners and supervisors ^o would find ways to reduce 
costs while improving product quality. 

The typical Quality Circle in Japan consists of between 
tv?enty and thirty employees from the same department. At 
Matsushita Electric Company circles meet once a week for about 
thirty minutes at the end of the day. Since participation in Q. C.s is 
"voluntary", workers are not paid for attending the meetings. 



JAPAN 
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Members receive some training in statistics and problem-solving 
techniques^ although the level and extent ot training varies from firm 
to Arm. The major purpose of the dia^^ is to fmd ways to stream- 
line production and reduce mistakes. They devise methods of 
correcting problems and then undertake the responsibility of 
implementing specific changes. M atshushita give special recognition 
and prizes to the groups making the best suggestions. 



The Principles, Values, and Beliefs 
of Matsushita Electronics 

BASIC BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
To recognize our responsibilities as industrialists, to foster 
progress, to promote the general welfare of society, and to 
devote ourselves to the further development of world culture. 

EMPLOYEES CREED 

Progress and development can be realized only through the 
combined efforts and cooperation of each member of our Com- 
pany. Each of us, therefore, shall keep this idea constantly in 
mind as we devote ourselves to the continuous improvement of 
our Company. 

THE SEVEN "SPIRITUAL" VALUES 

1) National Service Through Industry 

2) Fairness 

3) Harmony and Cooperation 

4) Struggle for Betterment 

5) Courtesy and Humility 

6) Adjustment and Assimilation 



While Quality Circles have clearly contributed to Japan's 
recent economic success, their positive image does not always 
correspond to the reality of the Japanese industrial production 
system. QCs exist in the country's major unionized industries which 
employ about 30 percent of all wage-earners. While these workers 
do receive extensive benefits, the remaining 70 percent of the 
workforce laoors in unorganized small and medium sized firms that 
offer low wages, no benefits or employment security of any kind. 
Thqr smaller companies often hire men from major corporations 
who are forced to retire by the time they reach 6C. They also hire 
Q women who want to return to the job market after raising their 
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childreit Even though many of these women worked for major 
corporations at one time, they are usually not rehired by their 
previous employers. 

There are also problems within the Quality Circles them- 
selves. Although participation is ''voluntary", considerable pressure 
is placed on workers to job Grdes. Although most of the firms with 
Q. Cs are organized, union officials, especially in companies such as 
Nissan, believe that loyalty to their company rather than to their 
members is their first priority. 

Ultimately the fate of Quality Circles in Japan will rest on 
the nation's ability to deal with growing competition from other 
Asian companies. More and more companies are finding it impos- 
sible to guarantee lifetime employment for their workers. For the 
first time in recent history, large corporations are shutting down 
plants and laying off employees. If the trend contbues, employers 
may find their workers far less loyal and cooperative than in the past. 

GERMANY 

Unlike Employee Involvement in Japan, labor-management 
cooperation in Germany is rooted in the desire to bcrease the 
democratic rights of wage-earners in the workplace rather than in 
the need to increase productivity and profitability. Two laws passed 
after World War 11, the Codetermination Act of 1951 and the Works 
Constitution Act of 1952, provide the framework for worker partici- 
pation in German mdustry. 

Under the original Codetermmation Act, coal, iron and 
steel companies employing more than 1,000 people must have an 
equal number of labor and shareholder representatives on their 
part-time supervisory boards. These boards deal with long range 
economic and personnel issues and appobt full-time management 
boards which take responsibility for day to day company operations. 

Codetermination has had little direct impact on shop floor 
conditions. In most cases worker representatives do not bterfere in 
management's operation of the workplace. All collective bargaining 
is carried out on the state level between employers' associations and 
mdustry-wide unions. Non-wage issues such as dismissals or fringe 
^nefits are determbed by legislation. Jobt participation on 
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supervisory boards does facilitate communication between manage- 
ment and labor and provides employees with a first-hand look at the 
btemal workings of their companies. 



Coal, Iron and SImI Industry (1951 law) 

Supervisory Bovd (usually 1 1 members) 

I Chairman (neutral, chose" by other 10) 







Shareholder RepresemaHves 


Labor Representatives 




66 


Mi 


Propoaad by managamem or 
aharahoidara 


From slate of 
employees 

nominated 

by works council 


From slate nominated 
by union, usuaify 
union offfcials 


Elected by ahareholdert 


Elected by empttiyees 







Supervisory Board 
elects 



Management Board 



LabuT Uifoctor 
must be approved 
by labor repre- 
sentatives 



6 6 6 



Commercial 




Technical 




Labor 




Merketing 


Director 




Dkeclor 




Director 




Director 



Codelenmiiatum in West Germany Source Thomas Kennedy, Eumpean Labor 
KtMoiu (Laiii|(on, Mas*.: Uumioa Books, I9W), 187-189 
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Works Councils represent the other major arena for 
employee work place involvement. According to West German law, 
every business with more than five workers must establish a coundl. 
All of its members must \jc employees. Elections are held every 
three years v^th both union and non-union workers eligible. 
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Works Councils play a major role in daily company opera- 
tions. Employers must seek their approval on policies related to 
working hours, breaks, safety and health conditions, and bonus rates. 
In addition, they must considt with the councils on personnel prac- 
tices related to work force reductions, the filling of job vacancies, 
vocational training, transfers, and the regrading of employees. A 
firm cannot even fire an employee until it consults with its coundl. 
If the introduction of robots m an auto assembly plant threatens the 
job of even one worker, works councilors can veto the proposal until 
adequate provisions are made for the employee at risk. A local 
conciliation committee selected by the council and by the employer 
resolves all disputes between the two groups. If the committee 
cannnot come up with an acceptable solution, the matter is referred 
to a state labor court. 

While Japanese workers may be more bvolved than their 
German counterparts in dealing with immediate work site problems, 
they have far less say over the general process of corporate decision 
making. Codetennination and the Works Councils have given 
German wage-earners considerable leverage in dealing with their 
employers. At the same time these two systems have weakened the 
labor movement smce most gains for working people have been 
made through legislation rather than through collective bargaining. 
If, at any point in the future, there is a dramatic change in govern- 
ment policy, German workers may find themselves without an 
effective means of influencing conditions on the job. 
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SWEDEN 

Unlike their German and Japanese counterparts, Swedish 
trade unions play a crucial role in their nation's industrial relations 
system. In addition to negotiating national and local contracts, they 
represent workers' mterests on company boards of directors and on 
local shop councils. Sweden's labor movement has also taken the 
lead in pushing for greater democratic partidpation on the shop 
floor. 



Stnicture of the Swedish Trade Union Confederation 




A long term alliance between organized workers and the 
Social Democratic Party gave Sweden's trade unionists considerable 
input into the development of the country's labor policies. As early 
as 1906 they obtained union recognition and the right to coUective 
bargaining. In 1938 the nation's major labor organization, LO, and 
its management counterpart, negotiated a voluntary agreement 
which banned unfair labor practices on both sides, established 
guidelines for contract negotiations and set general conditions for 
layoffs and termmations. 
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While such cooperation guaranteed a generally peaceful 
industrial relations climate in Sweden, it still left all decision making 
in management hands. In the 1960*$ and 1970's, the labor movement 
mounted a strong campaign to increase its role in work place 
planning and operation. Under the Act on Codetermination at 
Worky passed in 1976, a company cannot change any conditions of 
employment or subcontract out existing work without first getting 
the agreement of the local union or central union. Other legislation 
guarantees that any firm with more than twenty-five employees must 
have union representation on its board of directors. This provides 
union ofiBdals wiU valuable information on employer finances and 
practices. 




The widespread involvement of workers and their unions in 
workplace decision making has contributed to Sweden's becoming a 
leader in the development of autonomous work groups. Unlike 
American experiments however, unions play a major role in the 
operation of such teams. Employees democratically plan all aspects 
of their work assignments. When internal problems develop within 
the teams, unioc officials are called in to settle disputes. 
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Building on this previous legislation, the adoption of the 
Weidner Plan in 1983 represented a further expansion of worker 
participation in Swedish industry. Under the plan, employer profits 
over a fixed amount will be taxed at a rate of 20 percent. These 
funds will be deposited in five employee investment funds and will be 
used to ;.iicourage industrial growth. 

More worker participation both on the shop floor and on 
the corporate level has not made Swede a worker's paradise. A 
weak economy, poor job prospects and general uncertainty for tht 
future have created a growing sense of dissatisfaction among many 
workers, particularly the young. Despite these problems however, 
Swedish workers still have a much greater say over their inunediate 
working conditions than do their counterparts in Japan, West 
Germany and the United States The goal of labor-management 
cooperation in Sweden is to extend democracy, in its broadest sense, 
to the workplace rather than to act primarily as a vehicle for increas- 
ing productivity and corporate profits. 
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PART IV: 



IF EMPLOYEE INVOLVEMENT ISNT NEW IN THE VS., WHY 
IS IT SO POPULAR NOW? 



As we have seen, interest in forms of Employee Involvement has 
risen and fallen many times during the twentieth century. A number 
of social, political and economic factors have been . esponsible for 
these shuts, and this is also true of the present resurgence. We 
would be mistaken, however, if we did not identify rising competition 
a >ne of the major factors behind the recent proliferation of EI 
piOgrams. 

For example, this is perhaps most clear in the automobile 
industry, a sector of manufacturing which has seen a rapid growth of 
many types of Employee Involvement. As long as domestically 
produced cars were the only real option for most Americans, the big 
three auto companies set their own standards for quality and 
reliability. In fact, this lack of competition led auto manufacturers, 
particularly in the late 1960s and early 1970s, to focus primarily on 
cosmetic changes rather than on product quality. 

This all changed dran^atically in the 1970s, v^en, in the 
wake of a growing energy crisis, fuel-efficient Japanese cars began to 
flood the American market. Suddenly, American consumers had 
another standard of comparison and, much to the surprise of the 
auto companies, American cars did not measure up very well. 

A similar process occurred in other areas of American 
manufacturing where products-which had once been seen as the 
standard for quality and durability-were increasingly regarded by 
consumers as shoddy and overpriced. Because most American firms 
had been inunune from competition, many business commentators 
argued that American companies had developed inflexible and 
outmoded operations. This made them slow to respond to this 
increasing competition, making matters even worse. 

One only has to look at the imported consumer items m the 
home-and the number of domestic plant shutdowns-to appreciate 
the magnitude of the problem. American manufacturers were being 
forced to seriously look at their products and production methods 
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for the first time in many years, and were thus forced to consider 
possible new solutions to their problems. 




Skyrocketing Imports 



This crisis in manufacturing was occurring in the context of 
a world wide economic recession. Although less serious than the 
crisis b manufacturing, services bdustries and the public sector 
were facing similar competitive pressures. With the trend towards 
privatization of work formerly performed within government, the 
''ubiic sector was forced to respond to competition to a degree 
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unheard of in the past. Like their counterparts m basic bdustry, 
they too were bemg forced to look at ways to become more produc- 
tive. 

Managers m the the public and private sectors responded to 
these pressures in a number of ways. Perhaps the first place Ameri- 
can managers turned was to new technology. The rapid introduction 
of robotics mto the auto industry and word processmg in the office 
are clear examples. 

They have also turned to American workers and asked them to 
shoulder part of these difficulties by foregoing wage mcreases and in 
many mstances making demands for concessions. From the table 
below, it is apparent that few labor agreements in the last decade 
saw any major wage increases, 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN WAGES PROVIDED 
BY MAJOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS, ALL 
INDUSTRIES, 1980 TO 1983 



Compensation and 



wage adjustments 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


Compensation 










First year 


K 4 


10 2 


32 


34 


Over life of contract 


7 1 


8 3 


2 8 


30 


Wage 










First year 


95 


98 


38 


26 


With COLA 


80 


80 


2 2 


1 9 


Without COLA 


11 7 


10 6 


70 


3 3 


Overlife of contract 


7 1 


79 


36 


2 8 


with COLA 


5 0 


55 


2 1 


20 


Without COLA 


10 3 


8 8 


66 


3 7 



Source: Current Wage Development, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
November 1984, table 15, p 40 



At the same time that management was introducing these 
changes— and partly as a consequence-the trade union movement 
was experiencmg its largest decline m this century. Union member- 
ship dropped from 25 percent m 1969 to less than 18 percent in 1986. 
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LABOB OlGANtZATlON ^4lMMBSHIf IN SBUCTID YlAlS. 1969*19^2 





Total 


Total Mintiiitfiir 








AS A taONTAei OP 






OVLASOt 


Waci ANO Saiast Votuit 


Total Mmmmht 




OMANISATIOMt 


m Now ACMCVLTVBAL 


ASAPttdNTAGlOV 


YlAS 


(■nhoMtmrii) 


EmuniuMNTt 


LammFoki 


1969 




19.5 


15.0 


I97S 




19.0 


14.4 


I97« 


21.757 


15.1 


11.9 


1979 


12.579 


15.1 


11.1 


19I0 


11.366 


14.7 


10.6 


I9ia 


19.763 


11.1 


17.7 



This is the context within which management turned to 
Employee Involvement. Recalling our earlier discussion of different 
models of Employee Involvement, it is clear that the American 
model is unlike the Japanese, German or the Swedish one. The 
German and Swedish models were initiated by larger social demands 
for more workplace democracy. Both were brought about through 
legislation and extend beyond shop floor issues. The Swedish model 
also grew m conjunction with a strong trade union movement. 

The American model of Employee Involvement has more in 
common with the Japanese one, particularly to the extent to which 
both are primarily concerned with shop floor production issues. 
Typically, workers and managers work together to improve product 
quality and to increase productivity. Although there are exceptions, 
the vast majority of programs in the II.S. and Japan do not couple 
these shop floor concerns with larger issues of workplace democracy 
do the programs in Germany or Sweden. 

There are however, some important differences between the 
Japanese and American models. As we noted previously, Quality 
Circles have been a central part of rapid growth of Japanese indus- 
try. Not only have they been in operation for some time, but they fit 
well vnihin the overall industrial relations philosophy in Japan. In 
the U.S., however, with the predominance of Taylorism and scien- 
tific management. Employee Involvement to a large degree is 
foreiim to our management style. Although we have seen many U.S. 
experiments in Employee Involvement, it is clear that historically EI 
^ ^as not been an integral part of American industrial relations. 
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Unlike Japan, it was only 9fhcn faced with economic difficulty that 
American employers and unions turned, often reluctantly, to 
Employee Involvement. 

Thus, the American e3q)erience with Employee Involvement 
is unique. The present interest in the subject has been fueled 
primarily by managers in both the private and the public sector ^o 
are being forced to become more efficient and productive. Many 
programs therefore focus on improving employee morale and 
communication vnih management, with the ultimate goal of increas- 
ing efficiency and productivity. 

And, many labor unions have been integrally involved in 
Employee Involvement, most notably the United Auto Workers and 
the Conununication Workers of America. Irving Bluestone, a former 
officer of the UAW has been a key advocate for increased participa- 
tion m the workplace. Nonetheless, we should recognize that the 
initial drive for Employee Involvement has come from management. 

This is not to suggest that workers and their unions have 
nothing to gain through Employee Invohrement. Besides keeping 
their jobs as a consequence of improving productivity, sone workers 
do enj(^ getting involved in EI to assist their employer. Yet, most 
workers participate in EI not because it offers the company some- 
thing but because it offers (hem a way of gaining more respect, input 
and control over their jobs. 

The union's goals in all of this are very close to the workers' 
because the union's function is to act as an advocate for workers' 
goals. Yet, they are not identical As we will discuss in more detail 
later, unions can also use employee involvement as a way of building 
their institutional base and nuthering their agenda. 
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As suggested in the diagram, these disparate goals of 
managers and workers and their unions need not be mutually 
exclusive. In fact, an ideal program should be designed to bring 
these goals together so that all parties can gain by participating in a 
program. Still, it should be be underscored that while having ele- 
ments in common, the goals of the parties participating in EI are not 
the same. 

It is important to keep these competing goals in mind as we 
consider the ways in which programs are negotiated between unions 
and management. 
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PARTY: 



SHOULD EMPLOYEE INYOLYEMENT BE PART OF MY 
UNION CONTRACT? 



Just as there are many forms of Employee Involvement, there are at 
least four different ways that programs become established in 
unionized work places. 



1). EI AS PART OF A NATIONAL AGREEMENT 

A number of Employee Involvement program are 
part of a nationally negotiated agreement between a 
company and its union(s). It is often contained is a "Memo- 
randum of Commitment*' or some other attachment to the 
contract. These attachments do not spell out all the details 
of a program, but typically outline its direction in Lroad 
terms. For example, the agreement might specify whether 
the program would be a quality circle or a quality of 
worklife effort. Many of the programs in the automobile 
industry, for example, were instituted through national 
agreements between the United Auto Workers and several 
of the companies. 
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SAMPLE MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 

■ Mwttnnduw of UndtrtUndlng b*t><ttn j-OC*^""^;" ''O' ^75^ frf r* 
Mtlonal Brothtrtwod of Eltctrical worktn AFL-CiO. intf WdUni^ 
Roll corpcntlon. fcitctrlcii products Division « Athtns. Tennesset 

TMs sgrttNvnt Is « suppltsmt to tht bssic labor s^reemint betmn 
tht Coi^sny «nd tht Union, snd can In no way Invslldstt or conflict 
with «ny of tht provisions thtrtln. 

Stctlon III. TDt COMritttt Stnictiirt 

Vm httrt of this plsntwldt Inctntlvt pUn is psrtlclpstlon Implt- 
wnttd by tht cnstlon of Joint comirttttts of iuntgemnt «nd enoioytts 
to proivtt Incrtsstd productlvt tfflclency. Tht comMttct structurt 
Includtt production caaaltttts snd « scretnln^ connlttet. 

Production Coiaritttts 

Thtrt shall bt a production comnlttet tstabllshtd for each of tht 
follONing plant divisions or dtpartintnts: 

1. Stamping 5. Mt tings MscfiOly 

2. Finishing 6. Kattrlal Handlings 

3. Asseffbly 7. HUnttnanct 

4. 01 1 Casting, Stcondary 8. Tool i Olt. Hchn Oevelopment 

and Screw Michlnts 9. Offlct Ofpartiwnt 
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2) . EI AS PART OF A LOCAL AGREEMENT 

Employee Involvement programs can also be 
developed on a local level, v^ere a local union directly 
negotiates all or part of its contract with the employer. As 
in a national contract these agreements usually take the 
form of an attachment to the contract which specifying the 
form and content of the program. 

3) . EI AS PART OF AN INFORMAL AGREEMENT 

Not all employee involvement programs exist 
because they were negotiated on a national or local level. 
In fact, the majority begin as an Informal agreement 
between management and a union. As was discussed in the 
previous section, most typically an employer approaches a 
union with a proposal. It may simply be a verbal agreement 
or may be more similar to what is contained in a negotiated 
contract. 



4). EI AS A UNILATERAL DECISION OF MANAGEMENT 

Regrettably, there are also instances where man- 
agement institutes a form of Employee Involvement without 
the permission or the involvement of the local or national 
union. These programs are not instituted to elicit coopera- 




if the program is 
successful or if it 
creates no problems, 
it is incorporated 
into the contract at 
the next negotiation. 
Yet, there are many 
programs that 
continue to run 
based on informal 
agreements. 



Oftentimes, 
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tkm but can be part of an attempi to weaken a local union. 
AdditumaDy^ as was the case in the Johnson and Johnson 
l4ant in New Mexico, the Nissan plant in Tennessee, and 
the Honda plant in Ohio, EI has also been used effectively 
to thwart organizing drives. 



Each 61 these four ways of instituting Employee Involve- 
ment programs have different strengths and weaknesses from the 
perspective oi nnionists. While national agreements draw from the 
ej^pertisectf labor and management at the top levels of their respec- 
tive organizations, it is in the imptementation of the program at the 
local level where difiBculties may occur. First of aD, local union 
officials and/or local management may have different philosophies 
about a program of cooperatira than their national counterparts. 

For example, the QWL program between Xerox and Local 
14B of the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
(ACrWU) was initiated by the diairman of the board of directors. 
AlthoU|^ the program ultimately turned out quite successful, the 
first two years proved quite difficult because fi. st line supervisors 
regarded the changes as interference from the board Gearly,noEI 
effort designed at the national level is going to be successful unless 
both the management and union at the local level believe in the 
program and vmk to make it operationaL 



A QWL program cannot in the long mn succeed 
or survive without the active and growing involve- 
ment of all levels of managers and union person- 
nel. 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Starting Labor-Management Quality 
of Work Life Programs 



In this way, programs deseed and implemented on a local 
level may be more in harmony with local conditions than those 
negotiated on a national level At the same time, however, they may 
not be designed or implemented with the the full range of possibili- 
ties in mind Furthermore, local agreements should be examined 
carefbDy to ensure that they do not violate national agreements or 
1^ P pQlidet that many InfgmatinMl I fniiw hmvfi ^mMl^h^4 
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Programs that are based on informal agreements likewise 
can be very flex3>le. Yet, as trade unionists over the years have 
learned, itei;' not part of the agreement may be arbitrarily changed 
with little coBLiultation from management. An informal agreement 
may be a perfectly acceptable way to begin labor-management 
cooperation, yet trade unionists should explore other jptions if they 
wish the program to become permanent. 

Moreover, in many df 
these informal programs, 
important issues involved in 
EI are not thought completely 
through. Although there 
might be enough preparation 
to be^ a program, a solid 
foundation has not been laid 
for long standing program. In 
particular, since the different 
parties involved in EI have 
dififerent goals, careful 
preparation and articulation of 
the issues is fundamental for 
program survival 

Fmally, agreements begun unilaterally by management 
should be monitored very carefully by trade unionists. As noted 
above, th^ may be attempts to weaken the local union. If this is the 
case, it may be possible to file charges with the Labor Board or take 
other appropriate action through the grievance procedure. Given 
the destructive potential of such a program on the local union, every 
effort should be made to inform rank-and-file workers of the 
possible dangers. 
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PART VI: 



HOW WILL THE IMPLEMENTATION OF AN EMPLOYEE 
INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM AFFECT MY LOCAL? 



How an Employee Involvement program will affect your local will 
depend of course on the type of program, its success, and the nature 
of your local union. There is also disagreement among both the 
experts in the field and many major international unions regarding 
the effects of Employee Involvement. Thomas Kochan, for example, 
is much more optimistic than Mike Parker about the long-term 
effects of Employee InvoWement (see references). International 
unions like the Communication Workers and the United Auto 
Workers have strongly endorsed Employee Involvement for its 
positive effects, while unions like the Machinists and the United 
Electrical Workers have been strongly critical of EI, stressing its 
negative implications. 

Regardless of the long-term implications, the initiation of 
an Employee Involvement program typically creates some problems 
that will need to be worked out if program is to survive. This is not 
to suggest that each of these difliailties will occur every time, but 
they are situations to be on the look out for. 



1). REGARDLESS OF THE UNION'S I^n^OLVEMENT, THE 
PROGRAM V/ILL BE SEEN AS A MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

No matter how much a local or national union may 
cooperate with management to institute a program, it is rare 
that they receive recognition for their participation either by 
rank-and-file v/orkcs or, for that matter, by management. 
This is especially true i^ the program is very successful. Like 
blood drives, community service, and other voluntary 
programs, trade unions rarely get aedit, even if they are the 
original organizers. This need not be a major problem, but 
trade unionists need to recognize at the onset that they will 
probably receive little recognition of their efforts. 
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2). 



3. 



IN THE SHORT RUN, AN £1 PROGRAM WILL IN- 
CREASE THE WORKLOAD OF THE LOCAL UNION 

Although there may be considerable enthusiarm at 
the initiation of an EI program-among both workers and 
union officials-the start of such an effort rarely makes the 
operation of a local union easier in the short run. Many 
strong advocates of EI suggest that effective programs will 
reduce the grievance rates and improve the labor manage- 
ment climate, yet this cannot happen overnight. Regardless 
of how weU the program is designed and implemented, a 
number of issues need to be worked out and problems are 
likely to surface. These problem areas will undoubtedly 
require staff time of the local union and its officers. 



CONFUSION MAY ARISE BETWEEN THE GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURE AND THE EI PROGRAM 

Trade unionists should be aware that rank-and-file 
workers may very weU confuse the operation of the local 
union and an EI program. For example, who should ^ 
worker go to with a problem: the union stjeward, or his or 
Ler representative to the quality circle? 
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Although this may be clear to program designers 
and well-informed union members, this distinction is not 
always as clear to the average worker. It is not unusual for 
a local union to notice that its steward system initially 
becomes less effective given the existence of a parallel 
structure that might serve as a forum for shop floor prob- 
lems. 



What I dislike most about it-I was getting 
things done and then a week or two later I 
would read it in the QWL minutes that the 
QWL panel had successftilly gotten this taken 
care of. When in fact I had done it They took 
it right away from me. 

Grievance Rep., interviewed 
by Ellinger and Nissen 
(1987:204) 



In theoretical terms, most agreements between 
unions and employers specify that employee involvement 
programs are forbidden from discussing contractual issues. 
Therefore, if the problem has something to do with the ad- 
ministration of the contract, then the steward is the appro- 
priate person to contact. If it is something that is non-con- 
tractual-concerning the production of a given item, for ex- 
ample-then the worker should contact the quality circle 
representative. 
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4). THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CONTRACTUAL AND 
NON-CONTRACTUAL ISSUES MAY BE DIFFICULT TO 
MAINTAIN 

Realistically, it is considerably difif ^^ult to keep 
contractual and non-contractual issues i :te when a 
workplace has an EI program. Rank-£ ^ workers, as 
well as facilitators, may have less knowltuge of the contract 
than desired As we discuss shortly, one strategy to 
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offset this dlfiiculty is for the local union to closely monitor 
EI programs to ensure that collective bargaining issues are 
not discussed. 



Some of the issues being discussed [in the par- 
ticipation program] are in violation of the na- 
tional agreement and the union's rights as exclu- 
sive bargaining agent. The younger people are 
giving away gains that have been won through 
much struggle and hardship in the past. 

Union official, interviewed by 
Kochan(1986:141) 

While not denying the need to closely follow the 
activities of an EI program, the local union might addition- 
ally use these situations to its best advantage. For example, 
a local union could identify potential future grievance 
problems or contractual areas for future negotiation based 
on the discussions occuring in EI groups. 

Furthermore, some trade unionists have argued 
that there is a need to go beyond this, that the activities of 
of an EI program open up new areas for collective bargain- 
ing that previously were seen as outside the scope of the 
contract. Whether or not this is possible ultimately depends 
on the strength of the local union and its ability to be an 
equal participant in Employee Involvement efforts. 

5). THE UNION MAY BECOME IMPLICATED IN WHAT 
WERE FORMERLY MANAGEMENT DECISIONS. 



This blurring of the line between the operation of 
the local and the employee involvement program can have 
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. • . Union empowering programs must be de- 
signed to deal with all levels and areas of man- 
agement decision-making, most of which are 
currently off limits to collective bargaining. 

O Grenier and Banks (1987:27) 
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another negative effect on the fiirction of the local union. 
Through its involvemen: in the program, the union is often 
asked to share responsibility for what were formerly solely 
management decisions. For example, the reassignment of 
work, certam forms of discipline, and evaluations-which 
were always part of management's prerogative-may now be 
seen as the responsibility of both the company and the 
union. In some instances, this has been used as a method of 
implicatinf, ihe union in unpopular decisions. 



. . . Management printed a handbill that had our 
union logo on the fh)nt and top . . . It was titled 
"A Winner: A focus on Us and Our Quality of 
Worklife." The handbill led you to believe that 
the union and management had agreed it was in 
our best interest to outsource our work. As I 
stated, I am opposed to outsourcing at any time . . 
. It would appear that management is trying to 
turn Quality of Worklife into a total management 
program to propagandize the membership. 

Union official, quoted in EUinger 

and Nissen (1987:203) 



If trade unionists can anticipate and/or solve the initial problems 
discussed above, then the program is most likely on its way to 
becoming firmly established. The initial stages of a program can be 
quite trying, yet are i.'^xessary if the program is going to have an 
positive long term effe^ Is, 
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PART VII: 



IF THEP^, ARE SOME POIENTIAL THREATS, ARE THERE 
WAYS TO SAFEGUARD OUR UNION AND ENSURE THAT THE 
PROGRAM SERVES OUR INTERESTS? 



Even if it is not part of the contract, it is important to recognize that 
an Employee Involvement program is still part of the collective 
bargaining process. In other words, it is subject to negotiation, 
whether formally or informally. Thinking of it in these terms often 
helps trade unionists to understand something new in familiar terms. 

As trade unionists know, the key to securing the best 
contract possible is careful research and PREPARATION for 
bargaining. What can the emjdoyer afford to pay? What are the 
industry-wide wage rates? These are just a few of the questions that 
need to be addressed prior to bargaining. Fiirthermore, tLe contract 
itself will be successful if it is DESIGNED APPROPRIATELY, and if 
it is DILIGENTLY MONITORED and enforced by the local union. 
As many new union stewards find r it, a contract is only as strong as 
the union's ability to enforce it through the grievance procedure. 

In similar fashion, the Local or International needs to 
PREPARE prior to the establishment of an Employee Involvement 
program. Central to that preparation is an examination of how the 
program should be DESIGNED and structured. Fmally, once in 
place, the program needs to be MONITORED, much the same as 
the contract. In preparing and designing the best possible program, 
some of the important issues to consider include: 



1). THE UNION MUST FIRST ARTICULATE ITS GOALS 
AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE PROGRAM 

Most likely, management has already articulated 
\^at they see as the benefits of the program. They should 
not, however, be the ones to decide on the unions goals and 
agenda. Understanding and taking into account manage- 
ment goals, the local or international needs to fully form 
and express the workers' and the union's objectives in an 
Employee Involvement program. 
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2). 
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In addition to spedfic issues, the general relation- 
ship with management as well as the strength of the local 
itself need to be taken into account. Clearly a local that has 
just undergone a change in leadership or is weak due to 
layoffs, needs to be more concerned with possible negative 
efifects. A more powerful local, o^ the other hand, might 
articulate objectives which are part of an overall offensive 
strategy. 

The important thing to remember, though, is not to 
let management decide ^n/hat issues are important to 
unionists. The more precise you are on your goals from the 
onset, the more likely the program will work to your benefit. 
In the long run an estra effort to dearly state your goals will 
provide the best foundation possible for the overall program 
to succeed. 



TRADE UNIONISTS NEED TO CONSIDER WHAT 
FORMAL STRUCTURE BEST SUITS THEIR GOALS 
AND OBJECTIVES 

In most cases, the employer has already dedded the general 
direction of the program. For example, the company's 
ofGdals know Aether it is gcnng to be a Quality Cirde or a 
Pay-For-Knoi^dge program. Nevertheless, there is great 
variety among programs and the union needs to look 
carefully at how the formal structure will affect the opera* 
tion of the program. 

Most programs have an ove/all governing board, 
often called a STEERING COMMITTEE. Like other 
aspects of the EI program, the makeup of the steering 
committee is subject to "collective bargaining." In most 
cases trade unionists support the concept of an equal 
division between management and the union, with offidals 
of the local serving on the committee. 

In addition to the steering committee, the union 
needs to understand how the program fits into the manage- 
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ment structure. Witl top level managers sit on the commit- 
tee? Will it rqx>rt to Labor Relations or directly to the 
plant manager? Although formal structure does not tell 
everything about a program, it does indicate its directions. 
Trade unionists fa^ with EI need to understand the 
formal aspects of the program and bargain whenever 
possible for the best structure. 



The itnictuic of E.U. ii at foHowi- 



•^EERING 
COMMITTEE 



UNIOM ft MANAGEMENT 
FACILITATOn 



AOVrsORY 
COMMITTEE 



DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE 



DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE 



DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE 



I Etc I I EIG I I EIG I 



WILL AN OUTSID^C CONSULTAi IT BE USED TO 
IMPLEMENT THE PROGRAM? 



Some EI programs may be designed, implemented 
and administered completely "in house," usually by the 
huma. • ^tions department or occasionally by some other 
part ement. Howcirer, many times management 

will 1 consultant or consulting organization to 

admim. tuch of the program. And here trade unionists 
will need to review and evaluate the work of the consultant 
carefully, much like one would evaluate the past work of an 
arbitrator. 



Although your iocal or mternational may not be in 
a position to reject a consultant outright, it is perfectly 
within your rights to review information on the past per* 
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formancc of the consultant, and to raise that issue with 
company ofiicials. Besides the employer, your international, 
labor council or the National AFL-CIO may be able to 
provide useful information. 



Quality Cirdef ufuallv Involve an outside 



ducts problem solving training for members of 
the Circles. In negotiating everything about a 
Quality Circle program, the union should insist 
on the right to '^aluate and. if need be, refect 
the employer's choice of consultant. 

We recommend the following in evaluating a 
consultant: 

' Ask the consultant for union references 
who can provide Irst-hand testimony about 
other programs with which the coruultant 
was involved Be sure to talk %vith the refer- 
ences about their view of the consultant and 
his programs. 

— Some quality of work life centers have 
both union and management representation 
on their boards. Is the consultant assooated 
with such a center? If so. contact the umoo 
board members. 

- If a local college or uirfversity labor ed* 
ucation center conducts training programs 
for your union, ask a sympathetic instructor 
there what he knows about the consultant 

- Have the union's executive board inter* 
view the consultant While most consultants 
will tell you what you want to hear, see if 
the consultant really understands the con- 
cerns of the union aitd vour members. How 
does the consultant iMscribe the Quality 
Cirde piocram? Does he only talk about 
better productivity and product ouality, or 
does he also mention quality of worklife 
issues? Does his main concern seem to be 
sellinf the program and making money or 



proving the workplace lor all concerned? 

- Contact the Industrial Department In 
some cases we can provide background on a 
consultant. Also, send us any Information you 
receive on a coruultant so we can add it to 
our files and use It to help other Councils 
and Locals. 



The Cotisultont 
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WILL THE PROGRAM EMPLOY FACILITATORS? IF 
SO, HOW? 

In addition to-and sometimes in place of--consult- 
ants, many EI efforts employ FACILITATORS ^^o are 
responsible for much of the actual training and day-to-day 

J— FACILITATOR: A UNION DEFINITION— i 

Management may be unhappy when the union 
defmes the union-appointed facilitator's job. GM 
management, for example, became upset when 
Wendy Thompson, a UAW Local ?35 commit- 
teeperson (steward), put out a leaflet asking for 
nominees for plant Trainer (facilitator). In the 
leaflet Thompson included her view of the duties 
of the Trainer. Most are simply duties of every 
good union member: 

To represent the union within the Quality of 
Work Life Concept and *v?rk with the District 
committeeperson a< e leam. 
To attend all (QWL) meetings. ... To help 
each (group leader] solve that group's prob- 
lems in order to create a better working en- 
vironment. 

To report regularly to the comi..:Ueeperson 
about problems that continue without solu- 
tion. 

To make the committeeperson aware when 
her presence is needed in Circle meetings. 
To organize weekly (gioup leader] meetings. 
To attend General Membership meetings — 
*^ To represent the Union and Plant 3 members 
at any plant.wide QWL meeting or off-site 
QWL meeting. 

To have knowledge of employee rights under 
the contract so as to serve as a watchdog 
against management abuse of (QWL]. 
We need someone who is aggressive and 

dedicated to making sure work becomes a more 

satisfying experience.* 



operation of a program. The choosmg of Facilitators and 
their actual audiority and status-their position in the chain 
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of command, in other words-varies widely. Again, in the 
ideal situation, the local union should have equal power in 
selecting the Facilitator. For example, a common structure 
m programs jointly run by AT&T and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW), is for the local 
to be able to reject any given candidate. 

The status of a Facilitator and who he or 
she reports to is important to the local union. 
As Parker notes, few unions have much authority over 
Facilitators, ^o are typically seen as part of management. 
This is the case in the LMPT programs in the Steel Indus- 
try, where the local has little power to remove a Facilitator 
once appointed 

Thus, the local may not have the direct ability to 
structure the facilitators position dififerently. Nonetheless, it 
is crucial that trade unionists understand the power of the 
facilitator and make every effort possible to ensure that he 
or she understands the union's goals and agenda. 

SOME MECHANISM TO HANDLE JOC-LOSS, AND/OR 
INCREASED PROFITABILnY OR PRODUCTIVITY 
NEEDS TO BE ESTABLISHED 

Gain-sharing programs spell out in some detail 
how ''savings" are to be distributed to employees. Few 
other programs, however, specifically address this issue. 
Most of them do specific thLt ''No jcbs will be lost," as a 
consequence of an EI program. Yet, as raany trade union- 
ists have discovered, that general language is not enough by 
itself. Besides, job loss is not the only issue. For example, if 
a QC effort is successful at saving a large amount of money 
in production costs, where should that money go? What 
should circle members, or bargaining unit members, 
receive? 

There are few easy answers to these questions. 
Nevertheless, they need to be addressed in the planning 
stag^ of a program, not after its establishment vfhcn 
resentment by rank-and-file workers begins to develop. 
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6). THE PROGRAM SHOULD HAVE A MECHANISM FOR 
EVALUATION 

The union should make sure that the implementa- 
tion of the program involves some form of REGULAR 
EVALUATION. Your management (and a consultant if 
th^ are involved) should also propose this. It is to 
everyone's benefit to be able to equate the program after 
some period of time to see if it has met some of its goals. 
Given the different aims involved in employee involvement 
it is important for workers and unions to see if their goals 
have been met, in addition to management's. 



We also see self-evalnation as important for 
each work team and each level of steering 
committee. We encourage people to think 
about vfhat they are tiying to accomplish, over 
what time period, and how they want to evalu- 
ate themselves as part of their learning proc- 
ess. 



Besides assuring that the program is set up and evaluated 
appropriately, it needs constant monitoring by the local union. The 
next section will discuss some of the options available for a trade 
union in terms of its level of participation m an employee involve- 
ment program. This level will, to a degree, affect how the program 
will be monitored, both formally and informally. Some locals, for 
^cample, may want to have stewards and officials as participating 
members; other unions may want to keep a greater distance from 
the actual operation of the program. R^ardless of the stance 
adopted, the local union must stay on top of how the intended 
results, on the abstract level, are working out on the practical level. 
As in the grievance procedure, small problems may fast become 
large ones if they are not dealt with swiftly and effectively. 



U.S. Department of Labor, 
Starting Labor-Management 
Quality of Worklife Programs 
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IF THERE ARE SO MANY POTENTIAL PROBLEMS, 
SHOULDNT WE STEER CLEAR OF EMPLOYEE INVOLVE- 
MENT ALTOGETHER? 



Thus £ar, wc have been advocating strong union involvement in the 
iritial stages of an Employee Involvement program, both in articu- 
lating a union position, and in bargaining for the best program 
possible. This position is a consequence of recognizing the popular- 
ity of EI programs, thdr strong appeal to rank-and-file members, 
and the possibility of using EI programs for union*building. Never- 
theless, this is not the only, or indeed, necessarily the best option 
available. There are at least two other choices available. 

1). REFUSING TO PARTICIPATE 

There are situations where, from the first proposal, 
that trade unionists will recognize that an employee involve- 
ment program is being instituted in bad faith, or being used 
to threaten and harass the local union. In these cases, the 
only viable option s to refuse to participate. As discussed 
previously, depending on the nature of the threat, appropri- 
ate action should be taken through the grievance procedure 
or the labor board. 

In other cases, these bad intentions may only 
become apparent only after negotiation of program details 
or once the program is in place. Here too, the only option 
available to the union is to withdraw. In practice, however, 
refusing to participate, or withdrawing too early in the 
development of an EI program, turns out to be full of 
problems for at least two reasons. 

First of all, the appeal of Employee Involvement to 
rank-and-file workers shoidd not be underestimated. For 
workers who have had little mput into decision-making, the 
attraction of EI is quite strong. To have their union take 
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away this promise of more involvement may cause serious 
credibility proUems for the union. 

• • • Between 67 and 96 percent of these onion 
members want some or a lot of say over the way 
work is done or the methods and procedures 
used to perform thdr Jobs. Similaify, between 
79 percent and 96 percent want some or a lot of 
say over the quality of the wori^ produced and 
between 67 percent and 88 percent want this 
much influence over the pace of worlc 
Kochan (1986:107) 



lecond, a union should give serious consideration 
to the public relations aspect of refusing to participate in 
^^rfiat is ostensibly an eff(Ht to cooperate. Ifalocaldoes 
decide not to become a partner it should, at the very least, 
be able to explain its reasons for not participating in a clear 
and reasonable way. 

Consequently, refusing to participate or withdraw- 
ing firor^ an EI needs to be an informed and calculated 
decision on the part ol the union, done after carefid con^d- 
eration and with the fiill understandiog of the rank and file. 



2). DISTANT INDIFFERENCE 

Many unionists have discovered that the best way 
to approach a poorly designed program with little probabil- 
ity of success is with DISTANT INDIFFERENCE. This is 
not to suggest that the program should not be closely 
watched. Even a poorly designed program with little future 
can have an adverse effect on the operation of the local. 
Yet, letting a program **{b51 on its own'' is often the best 
strategy to take. By keeinng its distance, the local wilt not 
suffer the negative effects of a vocal opposition to the 
program, and will also not havr to account to the members 
for its failure. 
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IF WE DO GET INVOLVED, WHAT SHOULD WE EXPECT THE 
FIKSTYEAR? 



Given the substantial desire on the part of workers to participate in 
decision-making on the job, and the great interest of employers in 
boosting their productivity and quality in this era of turbulent 
economic difficulties, it is extremely easy to have unrealistic expecta- 
tions from Employee Involvement. While unbridled enthusiasm can 
drive the ii?!tial phases of a program, it can also ultimately bring 
down ^i^t is otherwise an exceUent program with much promise 
because people can eaqpect too much too sooa 

It is important to remember that participation, whether in 
the workplace or in the larger society, is not an (Aject, but rather a 
inrocess. R^ardless of how much each side wants to change its way 
of working and relating to each other, attitudes produced by a 
century of authoritarianism in the work place cannot be changed 
ovemi^ To try to do so would mean certain failure. Abetter 
apjH'oach during the initial stages of a program might be to view it as 
a re-learning process which will, hopefully, become firmly estab- 
lished at some future point. If we accept this process view, what can 
be e3q)ected of an Employee Involvement program in the first year? 



1). DESIGN AND COMPLETION OF A TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Part of getting the process of Employee Involve- 
ment firmly established is through training. Again, the type 
of training will vary widely from program to program. 
Trade unionists need to ensure that union participants, as 
weU as the employer's, receive proper training. Many 
programs offer joint training for both union members 
(u.a 1^ /*%ement. If the local believes that its members 
are not getting adequate training in areas more 
closely tied to its concerns, for example, the union might 
consider sponsoring its own training and education 
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program. This is particularly appropriate in situations 
where unions have little control in an EI program. 

A« in other parts of the program, the results of the 
training need to be evaluated by the local. Because the 
training often sets the tone and direction of the effort, it 
needs to be monitored. 



QWL training goes beyond instruction in prob- 
lem-solving techniques. The training is also 
designed to change the way group members 
think-about their work, about themselves, 
about their relationship to management and 
their union. 

Parker (1985:15) 



The initial training should be designed, imple- 
mented and completed in the first year. You may want 
further training at a later date, but it is important to get on 
with the real work of a quality circle or QWL program 
before too much time has gone by. One of the most 
common complaints about EI implementation is that 
meetings and training are fine for a few months, but 
participants become impatient and want to see results. 

COMPLETION OF AT LEAST ONE PROJECT 

For a program to be seen as credible and more 
than just public relations ^mmick it must be able to 
demonstrate its utility. The best way to do this is to 
complete a project or solve some set of problems within the 
f*st year of the program. 

Recalling our earlier discussion about the ease of 
being over zealous about EI, it is far better to work on one 
or two projects to their completion than to try to restructure 
the work place in one year. At the initial stages it is more 
important to get the PROCESS working. 
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3). PROGRAM EVALUATION 

No matter how carefully the progiam is designed, 
when it is implemented, it will encounter a host of issues, 
problems and difficulties that never occurred to you. Like 
the union contract, there are many interpretations that need 
to be worked out over the first year. 

Tue purpose of an evaluation is to be able to look 
SYSTEMATICALLY at the program and identify problems 
areas so that they can be addressed as soon as possible. 
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PARTX: 
CONCLUSIONS 



As we have seen, labor-management cooperation is not a new idea, 
either in the United States or overseas. The present level of interest 
in Employee InvoNement, however, is unprecedented in American 
history. Regardless of the final outcome of these efforts, they have 
already had a profound impact on the nature of industrial relations 
in this country. 

Trade unionists should become more kno^edgcable about 
Employee InvoWement and its potential impact on their local union. 
They must understand its strength and wcalmesses before a program 
is put in place. As we have argued throughout, a local union must be 
more than a passive player in Employee Involvement and needs to 
articulate clear positions and goals. 

In order for Employee Involvement to succeed, there must 
be true equality between the unions that represent workers and 
management. Employee Involvement worlu best ii^ere labor- 
management cooperation does not interfere with existing collective 
bargaining agreements. When employers accept unions as partners 
in the workplace, it is possible to develop programs from which all 
parties involved can benefit. That, after aU, should be the goal of all 
Employee Involvement efforts. 
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